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cialism and State Socialism, and the more this community of pur- 
pose is consciously recognized the closer these movements will 
come together and take their place in the Socialist whole. And 
it is just because the author has not faced the economic situation 
and the intimate connection between political and social democracy, 
that his attempts to "offer contributions towards the solution of 
some of the problems to which both systems (Socialism and In- 
dividualism) address themselves" seems to my mind to possess 
more scholastic or academic than practical or actual interest ; and 
it is perhaps significant that such a comparatively belated question 
as that of "free education" should be taken as an illustration of 
the new political method rather than such a question as that of the 
hours of labor, old-age pensions, the housing of the poor, or in- 
surance against industrial accidents and disease; the truth being 
that none of these questions lend themselves so easily to abstract 
political dialectic. The author claims to have viewed the problems 
of statesmanship in the light of "one philosophical conception," 
but the problems of statesmanship are more and more directly 
economic (indirectly economic they have always been), and it is 
just the economic conception — the recognition, indeed, of an eco- 
nomic problem at all — which is conspicuously absent from the 
writer's method. "In subordinating its economic to its political 
aspects," he has surely cut himself off from any satisfactory or 
actual treatment of the problem with which Socialism is concerned. 
A practical philosophy, ethical or political, which does not recognize 
the economic basis of sociology, seems to my mind singularly abstract 
and tediously doctrinaire. But I must confess that, with this gen- 
eral exception, which others may not think as vital as I do, Mr. 
McKechnie's book seems to me to deserve the hearty appreciation 
which it has generally received. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Die entwicklungstheoretische Idee socialer Gerechtigkeit : 
EiNE Kritik und ErgInzung der Socialtheorie Herbert 
Spencers. Von J. M. BOsch, Docent der Philosophie an der 
Hochschule Zflrich. Ziirich-Oberstrass : Verlag von E. Speidel, 
1896. Pp. iv., 247. 

The author of this work hails Mr. Herbert Spencer as a giant 
among the literary opponents of socialism, and he rightly points 
out that Mr. Spencer's attitude on this question is free from all sus- 
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picion of bias due to a desire to be on the side of the wealthy, the 
fashionable, and the orthodox ; for Mr. Spencer has not hesitated 
to oppose prevalent opinions in England in the matter of colonial 
expansion and — what requires, or at least required, more courage — 
in the matter of religious belief and sentiment. Whether Mr. 
Spencer's social and political theories may not be unconsciously 
influenced by bias of a different kind. Dr. Bosch has not thought 
fit to inquire. It might perhaps be suggested that Mr. Spencer's 
attendance in his early days on Quaker meetings had left an indel- 
ible impression on his mind ; for his social ethics are precisely the 
social ethics of the Quakers with all their good qualities and nearly 
all their limitations of outlook. Individual independence and self- 
reliance, the demand to be left alone by the state, an intense hor- 
ror of war combined with a firm belief in the rightness of unfettered 
industrial competition — here is the early creed of -personal rights 
which has never changed or been modified, but is simply joined 
on to the philosophical principle of evolution to which Mr. Spencer 
attained later. Of various inconsistencies between Mr. Spencer's 
individualism and his evolutionism Dr. Bosch seems partially 
aware ; his criticism, however, is not applied to the basis of Mr. 
Spencer's social philosophy, but only to some of its practical ap- 
plications. A careful analysis of Mr. Spencer's "Justice" is 
given ; and the correspondence of reward to service, of benefits to 
merits, is accepted as the highest principle of social organization. 
Some criticism might well have been bestowed on the ambiguities 
of this principle and on the absolute character of the antithesis 
which Mr. Spencer asserts between the ethics of the family and the 
ethics of the state. But the writer seems to accept Mr. Spencer's 
particular form of evolutionary utilitarianism as perfectly satisfac- 
tory in its general outlines, and as only requiring supplement and 
correction in the details of its application to practical problems. 
He evidently wishes to accept the Spencerian theory of use-inheri- 
tance and hopes that advancing biological science will provide the 
proof which, he admits, is as yet lacking. A considerable part of 
the book before us is occupied with a defence, on the basis of ortho- 
dox political economy, of the inheritance of property and of the 
taking of interest as a supplement to Mr. Spencer's theory of social 
justice. But when Dr. Bosch comes to deal with the application of 
the theory to present social and political problems he breaks away 
from Mr. Spencer's guidance. He points out very clearly that the 
principle of the correspondence of service and reward is inconsist- 
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ent with a policy of laissez faire. He approves, as might be ex- 
pected from a Swiss citizen, of factory legislation and, very de- 
cidedly, of state education : he advocates the state ownership of 
railways and other " natural monopolies." He looks upon the state 
ownership of land and the abolition of individual speculation in 
ground-values not merely as an ideal of "absolute ethics," but as 
a practical reform to be worked for in the near future. He admits 
the difficulties ; but in an interesting calculation he shows that, if 
the Swiss government were to purchase at its market value all the 
land (the sites of towns included) in Switzerland, the transaction 
would probably be a profitable one to the community ; since, if 
there is a continuance of peace in Europe, rent will rise and inter- 
est will fall. A great European war, by raising interest, would, he 
admits, make the transaction disastrous to the state. In suggest- 
ing that the state might compete as an economic producer with 
"trusts" and companies, Dr. B5sch makes a much more question- 
able proposal (p. 225). Would it be fair to the taxpayers to make 
them take the risk of competition ? A good deal of the argument 
in the book is of more directly economic than ethical interest, — 
though it is right to keep the two aspects together. On the whole, 
this disciple of Mr. Spencer approves a very considerable amount 
of collectivism, though he entirely rejects the communistic ideal 
of equal sharings of unequal earnings. The authors, besides Mr. 
Spencer, who are most frequently referred to are Hume and John 
Stuart Mill. Buckle and Huxley are also quoted. It is odd that 
a writer, evidently familiar with English social and economic works, 
should refer to Malthus as a Scotch clergyman. 

Davip G. Ritchie. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Government and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Price, ^5. 

The intrinsic merits of the work of Mr. Lowell give but an 
inadequate measure of the significance of these two volumes. 
Judged from the stand-point of the method of political science, 
they represent a departure from the traditional line of research ; 
a new tendency which promises to give us a clearer and truer view 
of the development of political institutions. The dominance of 
the Austinian school threatened to reduce the science of politics 
to a barren dialecticism. The influence of biology on the social 



